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The Young Malefactor: a Study in Juvenile Delinquency. By 
Thomas Travis, Ph.D. New York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 

The main theses which this treatise is intended to support 
are (1) that "at least ninety per cent and probably ninety-eight 
per cent of juvenile first covert offenders are normal as to their 
physical, mental and ethical conditions; (2) that there are no 
physical 'stigmata' of either crime or types of crime (as the 
school of Lombroso maintains) but only of abnormality or de- 
generacy; (3) that the treatment of the normal delinquent 
should be primarily the influence of strong personality exerted 
in the atmosphere of a home, natural or foster. ' ' These proposi- 
tions seem to be, on the whole, confirmed by the facts which 
the author has collected, largely from a first-hand and personal 
investigation of cases. It is the fact that it is founded upon 
personal and careful investigation which gives to Dr. Travis's 
book its chief interest and value. This may be illustrated by a 
few examples: "Repeated counts were made among students 
and popular audiences, with the following results : every single 
'stigma' mentiond by the Italian school as typical of the crimi- 
nal was found among ordinary people. Some of them were 
found in practically as large a per cent of cases among the 
normal as among the delinquent cases ; especially thick hair and 
abnormality of palate, for example. . . . Outstanding ears 
and defective dentition were common (pp. 65, 66). . . . 
Again: — "The State Insane Asylum (of Connecticut) at 
Middletown contains about 1,100 patients. Most of these 
were examined with sufficient care to note the occurrence 
of 'stigmata.' A hundred of them, fifty men and fifty women, 
were examined carefully by the writer, and the singularities 
tabulated; with the result that every 'stigma' save one described 
by the Italian school was found there in at least as great num- 
bers and as sinister combinations as Lombroso reports of the 
criminal. Projecting ears, thick head hair, thin beard, ab- 
normal hair on female faces, projecting frontal eminences, large 
jaws, prognathous jaws, large cheek bones and frequent gesticu- 
lations were found in more than fifteen per cent of cases. At 
least one 'stigma' not mentioned elsewhere to the writer's knowl- 
edge, was discovered, and the percentage of strikingly abnormal, 
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grotesque heads was greater than that observed in any penal 
institution" (p. 76). 

Dr. Travis raises the question (p. 85) which has been under 
such frequent discussion of late: Is the malefactor insane, in 
the sense accepted by medical men, i. e. accurately and not 
metaphorically? His answer is that most malefactors are not 
insane. 

An interesting classification is given (p. 101 ff.)of causes 
leading to delinquency or crime, under the heads of (1) Will, 
(2) Heredity, (3) Environment; a number of particular causes 
being specified under each head. 

Very interesting and significant is the account given (on 
p. 225 ff.) of the development in recent years of the treatment 
of juvenile delinquency by the courts. "Before the differen- 
tiation of delinquency from crime, the offender was treated im- 
personally; whether an abnormal child, a poor child, or a mis- 
chievous one committed theft, it was all the same as far as the 
court was concerned. The law was not administered for 
offenders, but for offences. All the three classes mentioned 
received the same "penalty," for that is the only fit word; they 
did not receive treatment. 

"But the law discovered that it must distinguish; it must 
treat, and not merely punish. The lowest application of the 
letter of the law was seen to be not only unjust but disastrous, 
defeating its very purpose, especially when applied to juveniles 
in this impersonal sense. The children did not understand the 
difference between naughtiness and illegality, nor did the en- 
forcement of the law teach them. They came as children, 
homeless, guardianless, bad, and at last the law recognized 
that it must receive them in the same spirit; it must bridge the 
chasm between the judge and the State father; these two func- 
tions are united in the latest and best legal method devised for 
handling the delinquent — the children's court. The greatest 
product of legal evolution during the past decade has been the 
juvenile court. By this is meant not merely a separate place 
for trial, but the court and its organization of associated child- 
saving methods. Most of all is meant the evolution of the 
function of the judge to combine the office of court president 
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and regulator with that of State father to its wards. The pur- 
pose of the child's court is to give separate, personal and 
adapted treatment to each offender, with a view to preventing 
delinquency from hardening into criminal life." 

It should be added that Judge Lindsey of the Denver 
Juvenile Court, who writes the Introduction to the present vol- 
ume, is himself probably the leading example upon the bench 
to-day of success in what might be called the legal-reformative 
method of dealing with youthful delinquents. 

To sum up this brief and necessarily inadequate survey; we 
must say that despite the presence of some of the ear-marks of 
a Ph.D. thesis, we have found this a very readable book. 
Certainly it deals with matters of grave concern to all good 
citizens. We agree with Judge Lindsey that it is to be heartily 
commended to parents, teachers and pastors, as well as to those 
who are brought into official contact with juvenile crime or mis- 
demeanor ; for it is the former classes of persons after all — 
rather than the courts — who deal most with juvenile delin- 
quents. W. S. B. 

The Tragedy of Man. By Imre Madrach. Translated by William N. 
Loew. New York : The Arcadia Press. 

One of the many poems produced as a result of Goethe's 
Faust is this extraordinary Hungarian Drama. In fifteen 
scenes it undertakes to present, in abridgement, the entire his- 
tory of civilized man, imagining that Adam is made to dream 
himself as a personality appearing at the crucial moment of each 
period, and meeting Eve in some corresponding incarnation. 
From the blessed sloth of Eden to the hideous slaveries of 
Egypt, from the futile intellectuality of the Athenian Democ- 
racy to the sensual imperialism of Rome, on through the 
Middle Age and the Renaissance, the French Revolution, 
modern competitive civilization, through the achieved social- 
istic ideal to the last glimmerings of human life on the dying 
planet, we are carried forward with a Byronic swiftness to the 
final evaluation of human life. 

It is in no continuous scheme or wider race-vision that man 
shall take comfort. The task set by each day, fulfilled courage- 
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